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IGGEST CROPS in many years . . . Industrial activity fails te 
make seasonal rise . . . Consumer demand weakened . . . Farm 
products prices drop to new lows for 1937. _These were the outstand- 
ing events in the agricultural situation during October. ... Under 
pressure of a combination of forces, cotton sold at lowest prices in 
more than 4 years, wheat dropped below a dollar a bushel in terminal 
markets, livestock prices backed off from the record high figures of 
late September. . . . All major indexes relating to the domestic 
demand for farm products have been lowered this fall—indexes of 
nonagricultural income, factory pay rolls, industrial production, and 
construction activity. ...The buying power of nonagricultural 
income per capita of the population weakened slightly in September— 
robably more in October; but buying power is still around 1924-29 
evels. To the extent that it drops below these levels the domestic 


demand for farm products will be impaired. . . . Foreign demand 
for American farm products is expected to show little, if any, 
improvement. 
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DEMAND: Weakening 


ECENT changes in conditions 

affecting the domestic consumer 
demand for farm products point to 
some weakening in demand during the 
remainder of 1937. Industrial ac- 
tivity has been falling off since early 
September; usually it increases at this 
time of the year. 

This situation has adversely af- 
fected prices of products for industrial 
manufacture and of other commodi- 
ties bought and stored for future use. 
To the extent that it reduces consumer 
incomes, it will lower the demand for 
the farm products which go directly to 
consumers after marketing. 

In late September it seemed that the 
change in industrial activity would not 
greatly affect consumer incomes and 
the consumer demand for farm prod- 
ucts until after the turn of the year. 
Since then the sharper reduction in in- 
dustrial activity has moved forward 
the time when consumer purchasing 
power is likely to be affected. 

Prospects for foreign demand for 
American farm products are relatively 
more encouraging, since foreign coun- 
tries have small supplies of several 
commodities which are more plentiful 
in the United States this year. There 
was a sharp rise in volume of American 
farm exports in August; further gains 
are expected. 

Major defect in the foreigndemand sit- 
uation is the adverse effects of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict upon international 
trade—especially in reducing China’s 
trade during the period of hostilities. 

Nevertheless, the foreign demand for 
American farm products during the 
first half of the current marketing year 
should be about as good as in cor- 
responding months of 1936-37. 


FARM INCOME: Slow Rise 


Farm income has registered a less- 
than-seasonal increase this fall, due 
chiefly to lower prices of wheat, 
cotton, cottonseed, fruits, and vege- 
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tables. Income from marketings from 
August to September increased only 
$50,000,000, compared with an increase 
of $117,000,000 in the same period 
last year. Income from farm market- 
ings in October, also, probably made 
a less-than-seasonal gain. 

But despite the slow rise this fall, 
September income from marketings 
was $64,000,000 more than in Septem- 
ber 1936 due almost entirely to larger 
receipts from the sale of crops, since 
income from livestock and livestock 
products was only slightly larger. 
Wheat and tobacco contributed most 
to the larger September income this 
year; to a lesser extent, truck crops 
and fruits. Increases from wheat 
and tobacco more than offset smaller 
receipts from such crops as potatoes 
and cotton which were much lower 
priced this September. 

The cumulative total of cash farm 
income from marketings and Govern- 
ment payments for the first 9 months 
of this year was $6,175,000,000, com- 
pared with $5,432,000,000 in the same 
period of 1936. This gain of 14 per- 
cent has been due almost entirely to 
larger income from marketings of 
crops rather than from livestock, and 
to Government payments for agri- 
cultural conservation. 

The following table gives the income 
figures for August and September 1936 
and 1937: 





From 








From Govern- 
marketings |ment pay-| 7 tl 
ments 

September 

== $816, 000, 000! $5, 000, 000/ $821, 000, 000 

752, 000, 000} 6,000, 000} 758, 000, 000 
August: 

= 766, 000, 000) 5,000,000) 771, 000, 000 

a 635, 000, 000/11, 000, 000) 646, 000, 000 











PRICES: Lower 


The index of prices received by 
farmers in their local markets was 112 
on October 15, lowest since June, 1936. 
On September 15 the index was 118, 
and on October 15 a year ago it was 
121. The October decline was due 
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193 ; 
chien» 48 ewe 5 2s of cotton, The decline this fall represents a 
corn, wheat, meat animals, and fruit. drop from the 93-percent level in mid- 
The reduction in the index put the August. 

October 15 buying power of farm ’ 
products at 88 percent of pre-war WHEAT: Many Factors 
compared with 95 percent a year Wheat, having dropped below $1 a 
earlier. The recovery high point in bushel in terminal markets, sold in 
buying power was 101 percent of pre- October for lowest prices since June 
war on January 15 last. There was « 1936. The average farm price on 
decline to 96 in February, but through October 15 was 89 cents. Farm 
spring and summer the index held prices of wheat the country over on 
fairly well. that date ranged from an average 

Index Numbers of Prices Received and Paid by Farmers 

[1910-14= 100] 
Year and month | Prices received | Prices paid Set 
1936 
CS serene ewan eee 121 127 95 
movember_........... caein daeuat ae 120 127 94 
Ee ee eee ene Sree 126 128 98 
1937 

senuery......... Freie een ae aes 131 130 101 
5 ree ae eee 127 132 96 
at Siecle nae ap iniaam dhaceaneaka el 128 132 97 
tek. aha hie dita weeiabakaamateaa eee 130 134 97 
tess x tet Rieke dns gin opisaind yadda taaen 128 134 96 
Me ies ce aes rch reer cei’ 124 134 93 
Nhs andthe decade bi th oe asth sein ech ene 125 133 94 
CS ee ee AO, ae eS eno 123 132 93 
ISG: EP -seeee roree re 118 | 130 91 
thine tinh 4 A Aine ose nae emane 112 | 2128 288 

1 Ratio of prices received to prices paid. 2 Preliminary. 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by producers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and States. 
































Pe October Octobe | Septem- | Octobe Parity 
y a F , ctober | r price, 
1914 
Cotten, ............ cents__| 12.4); 12.1 12.2 9. 0 8.1 16. 5 
Corn, bu...........-.00....| G43 64. 8 97.9 93. 9 58. 9 85. 4 
Wheat, ba........__- do____| 884 88.1 | 106.8 93. 0 88.7 | 117.6 
OS ESS dollars__| 11.87} 11.49) 10.77 8. 91 8.77; 15.79 
Potatoes, bu_______- cents.._| 69.7| 65.0| 97.9] 536]! 485] 91.0 
Onts, Su.............do....| EF 38. 4 43. 1 29. 0 28. 8 53. 1 
Soybeans, bu___-__-___-  —_—— (2) (2) 106. 7 89. 8 St 
Peanuts, Ip........... ee 4.8 4.6 3. 5 3. 4 3. 2 6. 4 
Beef cattle, ewt____-_dollars__ 5. 21 5. 09 5. 89 7. 54 7.19 6. 93 
om, Cwt.............de...- 7. 22 7. 37 9.17) 10.55) 97.8 9. 6 
Chickens, Ib_______- _.cents__| 11.4 11.5 14.0 17.4 17. 6 15. 2 
Eggs, doz_...........do_...| 21.5] 238] 27.6| 22.9] 25.2 | 7340 
Butterfat, Ib_________ do___ | 26. 3 26. 8 33. 5 33. 4 35.1 | 735.4 
. + Sas de....| Is 16. 9 26. 4 30. 8 29. 2 23. 4 
Veal calves, cwt____- dollars_ i 6. 75 6. 8 7. 54 8. 91 8. 76 8. 98 
Lambs, ewt___-___---- do___- 5. 87 5. 35 7.25 8.57 8. 42 7. 81 
Horses, each_______-- do....| 136.6 | 1845 | 90.7 | 93.1] 90.2] 181.7 
1 Prices not available. 4 Adjusted for seasonality. 
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of 75 cents in Washington to $1.19 
in Georgia. 

Factors influencing domestic wheat 
prices during the next few months will 
be the crop prospects in Argentina 
and Australia, Soviet Russia’s policy 
regarding exports, the political situa- 
tion in Europe, reports of the area 
sown and progress of next year’s crops 
in the Northern Hemisphere, and 
domestic business conditions. 

United States exports during the 
current season through October 15 
totaled only 17,000,000 bushels, held 
down by cheaper offerings from other 
countries and uncertainty regarding 
the volume of Russian shipments. 
But exports have increased recently, 
since the spread of domestic prices 
under prices in importing countries 
has widened enough to offset the 
highest ocean freight rates in recent 
years. 

In the United States, supplies of 
Hard Red Spring and Durum wheats 
are about ample to take care of pro- 
spective requirements during the cur- 
rent year; but supplies of hard and 
soft red winter and white wheats are 
much in excess of domestic require- 
ments. Exports of about 95,000,000 
bushels this season would leave a 
carry-over of about 200,000,000 bushels 


on July 1 next, a quantity larger than 


in the last 3 years, but less than the 
1930-34 average of 326,000,000 bushels. 


COTTON: Lower Priced 


Cotton prices in October fell to 
lowest figures in more than 4 years. 
Major price-depressing influence was 
the production of the second largest 
United States crop on record. Other 
factors were the slackening rate of 
mill activity, the downward tendency 
in prices of leading internationally 
traded commodities, and military 


operations in the Orient. 

Mill activity and cotton consump- 
tion are still high relative to most past 
seasons, but for several months mills 
have been producing goods in excess 





of new orders, and for several weeks 
in excess of shipments. Stocks of 
cotton goods have accumulated in 
trade channels. 

Brightest segment of the world 
cotton situation has been the high 
level of cotton consumption in most 
European countries. In the British 
market, mill sales of yarn and cloth 
in early October were somewhat in 
excess of mill output; French mills 
have been selling more goods recently; 
Germany imports of raw cotton have 
increased. 

In Japan, yarn production and 
exports of piece goods in September 
were the largest on record, but in 
China the cotton goods manufacture 
and trade have been sharply curtailed. 
Only 15 percent of the spindles in 
Shanghai are active, and these only 
half time. 

United States cotton exports totaled 
837,860 bales in August and Septem- 
ber; an increase of 11 percent over the 
same months in 1936. 


TOBACCO: Consumption Up 


Tobacco supplies this year are 
slightly larger than last, but domes- 
tic consumption is increasing and pros- 
pects are favorable for larger exports. 
The production this year is a little 
above the 1928-32 average, but 28 
percent more than in 1936. Stocks in 
1938 may be increased slightly from 
this year’s relatively low level. 

Cigarette and cigar types of tobacco 
have benefited most from increasing 
domestic consumption; there has been 
little change in recent years in the use 
of chewing, smoking, and snuff to- 
baccos. 

Improvement in the foreign demand 
for American tobacco will affect flue- 
cured most. This class comprises 
about 75 percent of American tobacco 
exports. Best foreign markets are the 
European countries—led by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom—where improved indus- 
trial activity usually means increased 
tobacco consumption. 











FRUITS: Large Crop 


Larger-than-average supplies of 
fresh fruits at generally lower prices 
are in prospect for this winter. 

The orange crop (winter and spring 
varieties) is indicated at more than 41 
million boxes—3 million more than in 
1936, and nearly 8 million more than 
the 1931-35 average. Prices of new 
crop oranges in late October were 
about the same as a year ago. Some 
readjustment in prices is likely when 
the increased supplies reach the 
market. 

The second largest grapefruit crop 
on record is indicated by recent Bureau 
reports. Prices have declined more 
than usual in the last month. 

The Jargest apple crop since 1926 
was indicated by the Bureau’s October 
crop report. The total was 206.7 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 117.5 mil- 
lion last year. A _ less-than-seasonal 
rise in prices is likely during the latter 
part of the marketing season, because 
of the large crop and prospective re- 
duction in consumer buying power 
during the first half of 1938. 


SUGAR: Record Supply 


Indications of the Louisiana crop of 
sugarcane were revised slightly upward 
by the October crop report. The cane 
was maturing rapidly under beneficial 
effects of sunshiny days and cooi nights; 
factories were preparing for an early 
start on the new crop. 

But conditions in the sugar beet 
fields were less favorable, and the crop 
board revised its earlier crop indica- 
tions downward—to 9,038,000 short 
tons. Should the yield of sugar per 
acre of sugar beets equal the 5-year 
(1932-36) average, a production of 
about 1,276,000 short tons—slightly 
less than in 1936—may be realized. 

The world supply of sugar during 
the season ended August 31 was the 
largest on record; but prices were the 
highest in 8 years. Another record 
world supply is in prospect during the 
current season. 


TREE NUTS: Many 


Tree nuts are expected to sell for 
less money this season under pressure 
of record crops of filberts, almonds, 
and English walnuts, and a big crop 
of pecans. The combined production 
of these four crops will top 113,000 
tons, 41 percent above average. 

Walnut production has been increas- 
ing rapidly for several years, filberts 
are in early stages of rapid increase, 
the cutput of almonds and pecans has 
fluctuated widely around constant 
levels for 10 years. 

Surveys by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics indicate that unless 
there is unforeseen abandonment of 
orchards or pulling of trees, combined 
nut crops of 100,000 tons will become 
typical. 


TRUCK CROPS: Season’s End 


The 1937 truck crops shipping sea- 
son, nearing its end, has been featured 
by increased volume in nearly all lines 
except onions. Acreage was increased 
little, but yields of most crops were 
relatively high. Prices have been 
generally lower. 

Production increases in late crops 
for fall harvesting this year compared 
with last have been indicated for 
lima beans, snap beans, cauliflower, 
peppers, and spinach, but decreased 
production is indicated for late celery, 
cucumbers, and lettuce. 

The indicated acreage of 11 south- 
ern truck crops for shipment this fall 
and winter is 125,350 acres, compared 
with 133,250 last fall and winter, and 
a 5-year average of 85,610. This is a 
net decrease of 6 percent below last 
year, but a net increase of 46 percent 
above the 1928-32 average. 

Increases over last year are indi- 
cated for carrots, eggplant, and pep- 
pers; decreased acreage for artichokes, 
snap beans, fall and early cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, cucumbers, spin- 
ach, and tomatoes. Plantings of 
winter vegetables (mostly tomatoes, 
green peppers, and lima beans) in 








Cuba are reported to be smaller this 
year than last. 

Southern and western winter veg- 
etables, if in abundant supply, are 
expected to sell at fairly moderate 
prices during the next few months. 
Prices of northern stored vegetables, 
such as onions and cabbage, may 
tend higher during this period, at 
least until competition begins from 
the early southern supply. 


POTATOES: Prices Up 


Potatoes were selling for a little 
more money in terminal markets in 
late October, strengthened by delayed 
shipments as shippers and growers 
awaited the terms of marketing agree- 
ments covering States in North Cen- 
tral and Western areas. The market- 
ing and diversion programs, effective 
October 19, are expected to remove 
about 25 million bushels of surplus 
late potatoes from regular commercial 
channels. 

The indicated total production of 
potatoes was slightly reduced as of 
October 1 to 399 million bushels. 
However, this is about 69 million 
more than the 1936 crop, and about 
27 million more than the 1928-32 
average. Most of the increase is in 
the 30 late-producing States, where 
production is indicated at 324 million 
bushels—46 million more than in 
1936 and 24 million more than 
average. 


RICE: Big Crop 


The largest domestic rice crop in 
28 years was indicated by the Bureau’s 
October 11 crop report—52,073,000 
bushels compared with 46,833,000 
produced in 1936. 

Production in the southern rice 
belt (Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas) 
was placed at 41,755,000 bushels— 
an increase of 4,470,000 bushels over 
last year; California shows an increase 
of 770,000 bushels. 

Lower prices may increase domestic 
consumption of rice, and exports may 
be increased compared with last year; 


but not enough to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of a burdensome carry-over 
at the close of the season. 


SWEETPOTATOES: Rise 


Prices of sweetpotatoes are ex- 
pected to rise seasonally during the 
next few months, despite an increase 
of about 11 million bushels in produc- 
tion this year compared with last. 
The crop is indicated at about 75 
million bushels, with production in- 
creases distributed among all the major 
producing areas. 


CATTLE: Prices Decline 


Cattle prices have declined from 
the unusually high peaks of late 
September as marketings of the lower 
grades of slaughter cattle have in- 
creased. 

The prospect for the first half of 
1938 is that grain-fed cattle will de- 
cline more than seasonally; but that 
lower grades of slaughter cattle will 
advance seasonally. 

Basis is an expected increase in 
marketings of grain-fed cattle next 
spring, as contrasted with fewer cows 
and heifers in the slaughter supply. 

Early reports indicate a large in- 
crease in cattle feeding this winter, 
induced by more plentiful and lower 
priced feed, the current high level of 
prices of finished cattle, the relatively 
large returns for cattle feeding opera- 
tions during the last 6 months, and 
the relatively small number of hogs 
available to utilize the increased feed 
supplies. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle have been less than average; 
but there are being fed many animals 
purchased a year ago. These will 
comprise a large part of the cattle to 
be finished for slaughter during the 
coming year. In addition, many 
feeder cattle bought this year will be 
fattened for slaughter in the current 
feeding period, rather than being 
carried through the winter on hay and 
roughage. 

















HOGS: Lower 


The hog situation is marked by the 
current seasonal decline in prices, pros- 
pects for reduced slaughter during the 
first half of the 1937-38 marketing 
year as contrasted with the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier, and the cer- 
tainty of an increase in the pig crop 
next sprirg. 

Marketing of a large part of the 1937 
spring crop of pigs is being delayed as 
hogs are being fed to heavier weights. 
Meanwhile there has been a large out- 
of-storage movement of pork and lard. 
Storage holdings of pork on October 1 
were the second smallest ever recorded 
for that date; holdings of lard were 
much below average. 

The pig crop this fall is expected to 
be somewhat smaller than in 1936 but 
about the same as in the fall of 1935. 
This is indicated by conditions since 
the issuance of the Bureau’s June Pig 
Report. (The report indicated a 3 
percent reduction in number of sows to 
farrow this fall compared with farrow- 
ings in the fall of 1936.) 

The reduction this fall may be as 
many as 1 million pigs, on top of a 
reduction of 3 million head in the 1937 
spring crop compared with that of 
1936. Nearly all of the reduction of 4 
million head this year is in the Corn 
Belt and adjacent States which fur- 
nish most of the commercial supply of 
hogs. 

More pigs will be raised in 1938 but 
this will not be reflected in increased 
hog slaughter until late 1938 or 1939. 
During the marketing year just closed 
(on September 30) hog slaughter 
totaled 34.1 million head. It will be 
less during the current year, ending 
September 30, 1938, but the hogs will 
be of heavier weight. 


LAMBS: Firm 


Lamb slaughter increased seasonally 
in September and October; prices 
strengthened following the slight Sep- 
tember decline. Biggest contributing 


factor in the larger slaughter was an 
increase in marketings of fed lambs. 

Early reports indicate a marked 
increase in lamb feeding this winter 
in the Corn Belt and Texas but a 
decrease in other Western States. 
The net will probably be an increase 
in feeding this year compared with 
last. 

Total slaughter of sheep and lambs— 
December through next May—will 
be about the same as in this period 
last year but there will be more fed 
lambs and the seasonal distribution of 
the total supply will be different. 

A large part of the increased num- 
ber of lambs to be fed in Texas 
probably will be marketed prior to 
March 1, whereas shipments of grass- 
fat yearlings may be much smaller 
from March through May than in 
1937, when shipments were large. 

Normaliy there is a seasonal rise in 
prices of fed lambs from January 
through April. In the coming year 
the gain may be less than in 1937 
because of weaker demand for meats 
and wool in prospect. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS: Prices 
Better 


Latest reports indicate continued 
improvement in the dairy industry. 
Prices of butter and cheese recently 
have been at about highest figures for 
this year; there has been a relatively 
heavy out-of-storage movement of 
these products. 

Declining feed prices and continued 
good consumer demand for dairy 
products are other favorable factors 
as dairymen prepare for the winter 
feeding period. Milk production is 
averaging lower than at this time last 
year, but gains are expected after 
January 1. 

Production of principal manufac- 
tured dairy products is declining 
seasonally; stocks are relatively low. 
There has been a marked increase in 
consumption of fluid milk and cream 
in eastern markets. 





FATS AND OILS: Increased 
Production 


A marked increase in production of 
domestic vegetable oils is indicated by 
the Bureau’s latest crop reports. The 
supply of cottonseed oil is expected to 
be the largest in 6 years and of soy- 
bean oil the second largest on record. 

Slight increases in production of pea- 
nut, corn, and other minor vegetable 
oils are in prospect. The increase in 
total edible vegetable oils will more 
than offset a decrease in the output of 
lard and other edible animal fats. 


POULTRY: Prices Up 


Poultry continues to sell at highest 
prices in several years, rising contrary 
to the usual fall downtrend; but eggs 
are lowest for this time of year, held 
down by large storage stocks. 

Principal factor in the poultry situa- 
tion has been a decline in marketings. 
Production of fall and winter broilers 
may be the largest on record, but the 
small supplies of most meats will be a 
price-supporting factor. 

Ordinarily there is a decrease of 
about 25 percent in farm laying flocks, 


from January 1 to September 1; dur- 
ing 1937 the decrease was slightly 
more. 

Since flocks have been reduced, egg 
production is expected to be less this 
fall and winter; but egg receipts at 
the four principal markets (New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston) 
may equal receipts of a year ago be- 
cause of the inclusion of eggs from the 
large stocks in cold storage outside of 
these cities. 


WAGE RATES: Advance 


Farmers were paying the highest 
wage rates to farm hands this fall in 7 
years. The October index of farm 
wages was 126 percent of pre-war com- 
pared with 110 percent on October 1 
last year. 

Farm labor was in urgent demand to 
harvest the second largest cotton crop 
on record, and above average crops of 
corn, fruit, and potatoes. But the 
supply of farm hands was less than 
in recent years. The result—higher 
wages. 

For the first time in several years 
farm wages are relatively higher than 
farm products prices. 


Measures of Domestic Demand 
































[1924-29= 100] 
September Percent change 
1029 | 1933 | 1996 | 1937 |1996-87|1983-87|1920-87 
| 
aS Oe CLE Te ee 108.6 | 64.3] 883] 97.5; +10] +852 —10 
Nonagricultural income: 
ACA eee ee ae” 108.7 | 65.3} 87.9| 96.8] +10] +48 —il1 
I in 55s 4a ain weuiceinac ea ieanae aaiceitdet 102.8} 60.3} 78.8] 86.0 +9 | +43 —16 
vole $9 rolls: 
EE ena eR ee 109.8} 59.1] 81.5] 97.5} +20] +65 —11 
Per employed wage earner_-____---.---.---------- 103.5 | 72.7 | 86.8) 97.1 +12} +34 —6 
Industrial production: 
RE a ee 113.3 | 78.6 | 102.0 | 104.8 +3 | +33 —k® 
Factories processing farm products_--.....-....-| 107.0 | 99.7 | 108.5 | 98.6 -9 -1! -8 
Other factory production... -.............------- 116.0 | 67.1] 99.9 | 106.8 +7] +59 —8 
Construction activity: 
Comtracts awarded, tetel.......................- 90.9} 248] 48.8] 47.1 -—3; +90 —48 
emeraats awarded, residential - -| 65.4] 10.7] 421] 340] —19] +218 —48 
~ | ~ eee in production of building materials.| 94.4| 444] 58.8] 623 +6) +40 —34 
Cost ad ~ dened 
atl ahah daleainaininemidiniindsindiispanaih elite abuiaieeeaaeea 104.0 69.3 81.2 82. 6 +2 +19 —21 
Paty 0 SS -| 97.9] 83.1] 823] 85.1 +3 +2 —13 
“capita: power of nonagricultural income per 
capi 
For ti aia Jiitetntnceteetenecet Me Cn See eee +7| +20 +5 
For foot eae ine ecie EAT: 105.0} 72.6] 95.7] 101.1 +6] +39 —4 











NotTe.—All indices adjusted for seasonal variation except ‘‘Cost of living.”’ 
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Billions of Cigarettes 


4 ipens indicated production of flue- 
cured tobacco this year is over 830 
million pounds, 22 percent larger than 
last year, and one of the largest crops 
ever produced in this country. Nine- 
teen thirty was the only year in which 
a larger production of flue-cured 
tobacco was recorded. 

Despite the large production this 
year, growers have been receiving good 
prices for their tobacco. Through 
September, 405 million pounds were 
sold at an average price to producers 
of 21.7 cents per pound. The market- 
ing of this year’s crop in Georgia and 
Florida, and in South Carolina has 
been concluded, but farmers will con- 
tinue to sell flue-cured tobacco on 
Virginia and North Carolina markets 
through the first few months of 1938. 
If prices now being paid continue 
during the remainder of the season the 
gross income to growers from the 1937 
flue-cured crop will probably be 
around 180 million do)lars—more than 
in any previous year except 1919 when 
prices were unusually high. 

Flue-cured tobacco in this country 
is used chiefly in cigarettes, and the 
fact that the domestic consumption of 
cigarettes has been increasing con- 
tinuously is the chief reason for prices 
holding up despite larger production. 
Stronger foreign demand this year is 
also a factor supporting prices to 
growers, with cigarette consumption 
tending to increase in European coun- 
tries as well as in the United States. 
But without the marked upward trend 
in the domestic consumption of 
cigarettes, a flue-cured crop as large 
as is indicated for this year could not 
be sold except at much lower prices. 

The total use of leaf tobacco in 
the manufacture of tobacco products 
has doubled in the last 35 years. 
During this same period, population 
in the United States increased by only 
two-thirds. The upward trend in 
total utilization has been fairly con- 
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sistent, the only important declines 
having occurred in the years 1919-21 
following the marked expansion during 
the war, and in the depression years 
of 1930-32. Most of the ground lost 
during the depression had already been 
regained in 1935; and it is probable 
that total domestic utilization in 1936 
exceeded the previous peak attained 
in 1929. 

URING the first 10 or 15 years of 

this century, increases in the total 
leaf used were due largely to increasing 
consumption of smoking tobacco, 
cigars, and snuff. But in the last 2 
decades, it has been the tremendous 
expansion in cigarette consumption 
which has been almost entirely 1espon- 
sible for the upward trend in the total 
domestic utilization of tobacco, with 
a moderate decline taking place in 
requirements for other tobacco prod- 
ucts as a whole. 

Prior to the depression, there was a 
marked upward trend in the domestic 
consumption of cigarettes as indicated 
by tax-paid withdrawals. In the 
period 1921-30, consumption was 
larger in every year than in the pre- 
vious year, with an average annual 
increase of 10.5 percent. Total cigar 
consumption was fairly stable during 
this period, but a definite shift was in 
progress toward lower-priced cigars, 
particularly those retailing for 5 cents 
or less. Consumption of chewing 
tobacco was decreasing, while that of 
smoking tobacco was relatively stable, 
and a slight upward trend was in 
evidence for snuff. 

The depression had an adverse influ- 
ence on the consumption of all tobacco 
products except smoking tobacco. 
Cigarette consumption fell off in 1931 
and in 1932, and snuff consumption 
declined slightly in the years 1931-33. 
But the effect of the depression was 
most serious for cigars and chewing 
tobacco. Cigar consumption at its 
low point in 1933 was one-third less 








than in 1929, and total consumption 
of chewing tobacco fell off by more 
than one-third. Moreover, the de- 
pression accentuated the shift to 
lower-priced cigars, with almost all of 
the decline in total cigar consumption 
taking place in cigars retailing for 
more than 5 cents. In the case of 
smoking tobacco, consumption actually 
increased slightly above the 1929 level, 
probably because of a tendency for 
smokers to shift to less expensive forms 
of tobacco in a period of reduced in- 
comes. 

With recovery in the last few vears, 
however, total consumption of tobacco 
in the United States has again been 
increasing. Cigarette consumption has 
apparently resumed its upward trend, 
increasing in every year since 1932 at 
an average rate of about 10 percent a 
year. The previous peak for cigarettes 
was already exceeded by 1934; and in 
1936 the internal revenue tax was paid 


Far Eastern Situation 
Affects American Agriculture 


HINA and Japan are important 

markets for American cotton and 
tobacco; markets, also, for small quan- 
tities of American wheat, wheat flour, 
and fresh fruits. On the other hand, 
the United States buys many agri- 
cultural products from the Orient— 
tung oil, silk, tea, walnuts, carpet 
wool, egg products, hides and skins, 
and several vegetable oils and oil 
seeds. 

The cotton situation is of greatest 
interest to American agriculture. 
Japan—our largest buyer of American 
cotton during the past 6 years—has 
already reduced purchases of raw 
cotton for the 3 months Septem- 
ber, October, and November. During 
these months the Japanese Govern- 
ment is permitting importation of 
cotton to the value of only 50,000,000 
ven ($14,430,000) as compared with 
170,000,000 yen ($49,132,000) actuall 
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on over 153 billion cigarettes, or almost 
1,200 for every person in the United 
States. 


INCE 1933, cigar consumption has 

also been increasing at an average 
rate of about 6 percent a year, but it 
has not yet returned to predepression 
levels. Snuff consumption has _in- 
creased slightly, but relatively little 
change has taken place in consump- 
tion of chewing or smoking tobacco in 
the last few years. 


Some further increase in the total 
domestic utilization of leaf tobacco is 
to be expected. But this increase will 
probably be largely in cigar types of 
tobacco and cigarette types—fiue- 
eured, burley, and Maryland. Little 
increase is expected for fire-cured and 
dark air-cured types, which find their 
chief domestic outlets in the manufac- 
ture of snuff and chewing tobacco. 


E. W. Grove 


imported during the corresponding 
months last vear. 

The Japanese textiJe industry, which 
normally exports around 60 percent 
of its total production of piece goods, 
is having difficulty in keeping up 
sales of these goods. It is reported 
that during the last 3 months sales 
have amounted to only 30 percent of 
production. 

Japan had considerably more than 
normal stocks of cotton on hand at 
the beginning of the current season on 
August 1 and in addition may be able 
to get more than the usual quantity of 
raw cotton from North China. In 
view of these supply factors and the 
prospective reduced utilization it seems 
reasonable to expect that Japan will 
take substantially less than the usual 
quantity—about 1,500,000 bales—of 
Americar cotton during the current 
season. 














N CHINA more than 60 percent of 

the cotton spinning mills have been 
closed and substantial stocks of raw 
cotton have been destroyed. During 
the last 2 vears China has consumed 
only small quantities of American and 
Indian cotton but an increasing vol- 
ume of native cotton since cotton pro- 
duction in China has markedly in- 
creased. Chinese cotton production, 
according to the latest information, 
may equal approximately 4,000,000 
bales of 500 pounds this year as com- 
pared with the record harvest of 
3,700,000 bales in 1936. 

Unless the closed cotton mills in 
China reopen soon a large supply of 
Chinese raw cotton will be available 
at very low prices. The nearest mar- 
ket for this surplus cotton will be in 
Japan. While most of this cotton 
would be used to replace Indian cot- 
ton, some of the increased production, 
especially in North China, is from 
improved seed which can be used in 
place of American. 

HE situation in the Orient is 

affecting our American tobacco 
markets. China for many years has 
been the second largest export market 
for American flue-cured leaf. At pres- 
ent more than 50 percent of the 
cigarette factories in China are closed 
and some of the large plants and con- 
siderable stocks of flue-cured tobacco 
have been destroyed. There has been 
some immediate demand for buying 
American leaf to replace these stocks 
but it is uncertain when shipments 
can be made. 

Production of flue-cured tobacco 
in China this year is expected to 
amount to a record crop of abovt 
220,000,000 pounds as compared with 
180,000,000 harvested last year. If 
hostilities continue, this large quantity 
of flue-cured tobacco will be sold at 
low prices. Should transportation 
facilities be available, it is likely that 
larger quantities than usual will be 
exported to Manchuria and it is 
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possible some may be shipped to the 
European markets. This would com- 
pete indirectly with American leaf. 
The flue-cured tobacco producing dis- 
tricts in China are outside of the 
present fighting areas. Japan is rela- 
tively a minor market for American 
leaf and it is uncertain whether imports 
of tobacco will be permitted during the 
present situation. 

OSTILITIES in the Orient will not 

have an important effect upon our 
wheat and flour situation. If fight- 
ing continues, some of the port cities 
in China may import a larger volume 
of flour and other cities may import 
some foreign wheat for local use. All 
the surplus Chinese wheat in the 
interior will be used by interior mills for 
supplying flour for the Chinese army. 

Japan undoubtedly will export an 
increased quantity of flour to North 
China where she will no longer need 
to pay Chinese import duties. Japan 
usually imports small quantities of 
wheat and will probably buy some 
from the United States, providing our 
price is in line with other foreign 
wheats. Manchuria, however, has a 
larger crop this seaosn and may 
supply Japanese mills with an impor- 
tant part of her requirements from 
abroad. 

UR Pacific coast fruit exports to 

the Orient will be reduced. Nor- 
mally, small quantities of apples, 
oranges, and raisins are exported to 
the Far East, principally to China. 
According to a recent proclamation, 
the Japanese Government has pro- 
hibited the importation of fruits and 
vegetables and many other items 
during the present hostilities. 

How will our imports of agricultural 
products from China be affected? 
Up to the present time tung oil fur- 
nishes the outstanding example of 
repercussion on our import trade. 
China supplies more than 90 percent 
of the tung oil entering international 
trade. The Chinese oil in con- 


is 








siderable demand in the United States 
for use as a drying oil in the manufac- 
ture of paints and varnishes. The 
price in New York City advanced from 
11 cents to about 25 during the last 2 
months. Production areas in China 
have not been affected but the usual 
transportation routes, principally the 
Yangtze River, have been blocked. 
During the last 2 years the United 
States has imported substantial quan- 
tities of peanut oil, cottonseed oil, 
sesame seed, and rapeseed oil from 
China. Imports of these vegetable 
oils will probably decline to an insig- 
nificant quantity as hostilities con- 
tinue. But even had there been no 
fighting, imports of these commodities 
probably would have been reduced 
this season because of the larger 


domestic supplies and lower prices in 
this country. 

HINA has been an important 

source of our imported goat and 
lamb skins, dried and frozen eggs, 
carpet wool, and walnut kernels. 
These commodities are obtained large- 
ly from North China and the Yangtze 
Valley; imports into this country will 
be materially reduced as fighting con- 
tinues in the Orient. 

Silk and tea make up the bulk of 
the agricultural products imported 
directly into this country from Japan. 
The fighting in China will not directly 
affect Japanese shipments to the 
United States but the cutting off of 
some supplies of these products from 
China may tend to raise world prices. 

Frep J. Rossiter. 


The New Land-Use Program 


Title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture specifically ‘‘to develop 
a program of land conservation and 
land utilization, including the retire- 
ment of lands which are submargina- 
or not primarily suitable for cultiva- 
tion.” 

This legislation marks an historic 
step in the conservation movement. 
Legislation of this kind, authorizing a 
program of land utilization, has long 
been advocated by State and Federal 
economic research agencies. Since 
1934 considerable progress has been 
made through the use of emergency 
funds. Now, through the action of 
Congress, a long-range program of 
land utilization has been given a place 
on the statute books. 


F a land-use program under title III 

is to be effective, there must be 
cooperation between Federal and State 
Governments. The acquisition of sub- 
marginal farm land, which is a part of 
the land-utilization program, cannot 
be fully effective in correcting bad 
land use except through common 
action by Federal, State, and local 


agencies and farmers themselves. 

Because of financial and other con- 
siderations the Federal Government 
cannot acquire all of the land in all of 
the problem areas in order to insure its 
efficient use and conservation. But 
the Federal purchase program, to- 
gether with State and local land-use 
measures, can be of great assistance, 
for example, in buying the lands of 
“nonconforming users’’ in zoned areas 
which are special sore spots in a State, 
because of scattered settlement and 
consequent high cost of local govern- 
ment services. 


ESIDES meeting the requirements 

of title III of the act, the purchase 
of submarginal farm lands will be 
planned to help other programs for 
soil conservation and flood control, 
Federal, State, and local. In making 
the purchases areas will be considered 
where the land-use program may be 
extended to related lands not pur- 
chased and where the unpurchased 
lands within a proposed project area 
are of a sort that probably would noi 
be settled even though they remained 
in private ownership. Therefore, spe- 




















cial consideration will be given to the 
purchase of land in areas zoned against 
agricultural settlement, in areas where 
soil conservation districts have been 
organized or have petitioned for or- 
ganization, in areas where the State is 
applying a vigorous policy of retaining 
tax-delinquent lands in public hands, 
with suitable conservation protection 
and the like. 


Mt things which the Federal 
Government is without constitu- 
tional power to do need to be done by 
the State Governments. We must 
look to the State legislatures, for in- 
stance, for the adoption of rural zoning 
laws, soil-conservation-district laws, 
adjustments in taxation on farm real 
estate, modification in tax-delinquency 
laws, laws governing the organization 
of grazing associations, and laws regu- 
lating the reciprocal rights and obliga- 
tions of farm landlord and farm tenant. 

In many cases it will be necessary, 
also, to secure the cooperation of the 
counties or other local units of govern- 
ment to supplement the State statutes, 
as in the adoption of county rural 
zoning ordinances under State enabling 
legislation. 


O administer title III of the act 

Congress has authorized appro- 
priations of $50,000,000 over a 3-year 
period, of which $10,000,000 has been 
made available this fiscal year. A 
large part of the money to be spent 
for land purchase this year will be in 
the Great Plains area, in projects laid 
out on the basis of land-use planning 
studies during the last 2 years. The 
remaining 20 percent will be spent for 
“blocking in” already existing projects 
in other parts of the country, which 
were started by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in 1934 
and the Resettlement Administration 
in more recent years. 

During the 3-year period the im- 
portant consideration in selecting land 
for purchase will be to place under 
Government ownership lands whose 
present use is not in accord with the 
public welfare and the welfare of the 
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persons now occupying it. The land 
retired from cultivation will be used 
for forests, recreational areas, wildlife 
refuges, controlled range, and other 
purposes for which it is best suited and 
which will promote the general welfare. 


AND will not be purchased hap- 
hazardly. Given areas will be 
studied in cooperation with the appro- 
priate State and local agencies. Each 
purchase project will be selected so 
as to permit the efficient use and 
administration of the land purchased, 
to contribute to an improvement in the 
economy of the entire area, and to 
prevent the waste or misuse of the land. 
The land acquired will generally be 
land employed in agriculture and which 
is occupied at the time of purchase. 
But occasionally some intervening or 
adjoining unoccupied land, or land not 
then being used for agriculture, may be 
bought, to facilitate efficient operation 
and conservation of an area as a whole. 
In the Great Plains, for example, 
considerable areas of land which are 
definitely submarginal are unoccupied 
and in various stages of abandonment 
or disuse. Many of these lands are 
absentee-owned. Some are farmed 1 
year by “‘suitcase farmers’’ and allowed 
to lie idle the next. Some are com- 
pletely abandoned fields or pastures. 
Frequently soil drifting from these 
lands ruins adjacent occupied lands. 
Public acquisition appears to offer the 
only means of restoring these lands to 
efficient use—in some instances, of 
preventing them from being a menace 
to surrounding lands. 


HE general use to which land is to 

be put and the selection of the 
agency to administer it will be deter- 
mined, so far as practicable, before the 
land is bought. All possibie help also 
will be given families residing on land 
purchased to find new opportunities 
elsewhere. They will be helped to 
relocate good lands. As far as the 
funds permit, the necessary debt ad- 
justment, rehabilitation, and related 
assistance will be provided. 

Henry A. WALLACE. 








The Consumer’s Food Dollar 


GAIN the cost of food and the 
spreads between farm and retail 
prices of meats and other commodities 
are in the headlines. A preliminary 
estimate by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is that as an average for 
1937 farmers will receive 46 cents of the 
consumer’s food dollar spent for 58 
foods combined. The remainder, 54 
cents, is the amount going for process- 
ing, transportation, marketing, and 
distribution after the original products 
leave the farms. 

The farm value of equivalent farm 
products going into the 58 foods has 
increased rapidly in the last five years. 
The estimated value in 1937 is 7 
percent more than in 1936, and 77 
percent above the 1933 level. Cor- 
responding to the latter increase, there 
have been increases of 35 percent in 
retail value, and of only 13 percent in 
the farm-to-retail price margin. 

The following table gives price and 
margin data relating to the 58 impor- 
tant foods for selected years and a 
preliminary estimate of the figures for 
the year 1937 based upon the 9 months’ 
farm and retail prices available at this 
time. The 58 foods represent about 
74 percent of consumer expenditures 
for all foods. In the table, farm value 
is based upon prices received by farmers 
as published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The retail value 
is based upon United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ retail prices in 51 cities. 


58 Foods! Produced by American 








Farmers 
| z ; } = 
| Farm | Retai | F share, 
| value | value | Margin| “food 
sas dollar _ 
| | ‘Percent 
1929_- -| $195 | $415 $220 47 
92! 264 | 172 35 
19358 .| 138 | 331 193 42 
SSE: | 152 342 190 44 
I ic ieee | 163 | 357 | 194 46 





! Amounts of 58 foods consumed annually by a 
workingman’s family. 

2 The retail value and margin for 1933 include 
about $2 in processing taxes. 

3 The retail value and margin for 1935 include 
about $11 in processing taxes. 

‘ Preliminary estimate based upon data for 9 
months, January to September. 
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HESE data indicate that the mar- 

gin for 58 foods in 1937 probably 
will be at least as high as in 1935 when 
to processors’ ordinary costs there 
was added about $11 in processing 
taxes on certain food products. The 
margin dropped from 1935 to 1936 
when the processing taxes were re- 
moved, but this drop was only $3. 
The decline in the margin did not 
equal the amount of the tax partly 
because in the meantime increases had 
occurred in various cost items. One 
of the most important of these items 
is hourly wage rates. 

Over a long period of years the 
actual level of the margin of 58 foods 
has been closely associated with 
hourly wage rates of 9/1 nonagricultural 
wage earners as measured by the index 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This index is not available 
for 1936 or early 1937, but it may be 
estimated from the index of hourly 
earnings in 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The estimate indicates that wage 
rates increased somewhat from 1935 
to 1936, but not enough to offset the 
removal of processing taxes. For the 
8 months of 1937, January to August, 
data for which are now available, the 
level of hourly earnings in 25 manufac- 
turing industries was more than 11 
percent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1936. The increase 
would probably be accentuated by in- 
cluding data for the months Septem- 
ber to December. 

This change in wage rates in 25 
manufacturing industries points to an 
increase from 1936 to 1937 of about 
7 percent in the level of hourly wage 
rates paid all nonagricultural wage 
earners. According to present indi- 
cations the increase in the margin of 
58 foods from 1936 to 1937 wil) amount 
to about 2 percent, which is less than 
the increase in wage costs. 

The estimated retail value of 58 
foods in 1937 is about 4 percent above 
the retail value in 1936. Nonagricul- 














tural income, which strongly influences 
the level of demand for agricultural 
products, increased about 15 percent 
from the first 6 months of 1936 to the 
first 6 months of 1937. 


HE level of retail prices for meat 

products, including beef, pork, and 
lamb, increased more than 15 percent 
from September 1936 to September 
1937. It was pointed out in an article 
in the September 1937 issue! of The 
Agricultural Situation that the high 
level of meat prices is a result of the 
shortage in supply caused by the 


1! Meat Prices and Incomes of Consumers, by 
Preston Richards. 


droughts of 1934 and 1936; that it is 
not out of line with the level of con- 
sumer income when the shortage in 
supply is considered. 

Sharp increases in retail food prices 
are usually due to changes in supplies 
or in demand conditions. An increase 
in middlemen’s charges may not 
greatly affect retail prices for some 
time. It is the farmer who usually 
bears the immediate brunt of increased 
margins. Itis only after high margins 
have persisted for some time that the 
consumer is affected by decreased sup- 
plies and increased prices of farm 


products. 
R. O. BEEN. 


Farm Security 


VII. The Farm Laborer ' 


N THIS series have been discussed 

several factors which affect farm 
security. They included stability of 
farm prices and income, physical 
security of the land, security against 
crop losses, security of land tenure, 
and stability of land values. A 
seventh factor is farm labor. 

An adequate supply of competent 
farm labor under conditions mutually 
satisfactory to employers and em- 
ployees is a primary essential of farm 
security. This situation does not 
everywhere exist. Instead, farmers 
frequently complain of the inability 
to obtain satisfactory help; farm 
laborers, of low pay and bad work- 
ing and living conditions. 

This fall there was a shortage of 
farm labor in many important agri- 
cultural regions. Wage rates ad- 
vanced to highest figures in 7 years; 
nevertheless, there were many farm 
labor disputes, threatened strikes, 
some actual strikes. During the years 
1933-36 there were more than 30 
farm labor strikes. 

Students of this situation believe 
that questions of wages and perquisites 
are only surface considerations in 


1 This is the seventh in a series on farm security. 
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continually recurring farm labor diffi- 
culties; that the real causes are to be 
found in the far-reaching changes in 
pattern and techniques of agriculture 
during the last 25 years. 

Farm mechanization has lessened 
greatly the demand for farm labor in 
the planting and harvesting of crops. 
A different type of laboring skill is 
required as contrasted with the days 
when much work was done by hand. 
And yet this problem of the replace- 
ment of men by machines on the farm 
has never been adequately studied in 
its economic and social effects. 


ARM mechanization is increasing. 

Practically all the processes of 
plowing, planting, fertilizing, and cul- 
tivating have been mechanized, and 
the harvesting of many crops as well. 
As the combine-harvester has reduced 
farm labor requirements in the grain 
fields, the mechanical picker may one 
day do the same in the cotton fields. 

Lacking basic studies, the economic 
and social consequences of farm mech- 
anization are not clear. Mechaniza- 
tion is said to have reduced the cost 
of farm production, but little is 
known definitively on this point. On 
the social side, it is alleged that 








the instability of farm labor, due to 
changed conditions, has been an im- 
portant factor contributing to present- 
day unemployment and rehabilitation 
problems. 

Some students question the economy 
of farm mechanization on the ground 
that although the annual farm pay roll 
has been reduced, several times the 
amount of the reduction is spent 
annually for farm machinery and its 
upkeep. Surveys by State research 
workers have revealed many instances 
of excessive farm production costs due 
to over-mechanization. 

Figures are cited of low pay for 
farm hands, making impossible a 
standard of living in the American 
meaning of that term; surveys, which 
reveal laborers poorly housed. Exam- 
ples are shown of the exploitation of 
farm labor by entrepreneurs interested 
only in making quick profits when 
farm products prices are relatively 
high. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, the 

hired farm hand was getting (as 
3 national average) about $1.10 a day, 
with board; $1.43, without. This 
fall, he was getting $1.39, with board; 
$1.83, without. Workers by the 
month, in both periods, got propor- 
tionately less per day. The increase 
over a quarter century has been much 
less than that received by nonfarm 
workers in industries requiring com- 
parable skill. 

The peak of farm labor employment 
is in August when about 2,500,000 
laborers are engaged, as contrasted 
with about 1,500,000 during the 
winter months. Possibly the differ- 


In Sweden the hours of work of hired farm laborers are regulated by law. 


ence, 1,000,000, is the army of migra- 
tory workers who follow the crops 
seasonally through the various climatic 
zones of production. 

Many permanent employees have 
relatively good conditions of pay and 
living; during the depression, many 
were kept on even though employers 
were unable to earn wages. It is the 
army of itinerants, largely, which 
presents problems that must be solved 
in the search for farm security. 

Farm laborers—both permanent and 
casual hands—who aspire to climb 
from the lowest rung of the agricultural 
ladder need encouragement and help. 
But as a basis for extending aid, the 
problems of all require careful study 
and analysis in national economic and 
social interest. 

These problems include questions of 
wage and living conditions, and the 
contractual relations between employ- 
ers and employees. They include 
questions of old age security since the 
farm laborer has been specifically 
excluded from the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. There has been 
a disposition, also, in many areas to 
exclude him from Compensation Acts. 

The right answers to these and many 
other questions concerning farm labor 
will help resolve much of the difficulty 
now experienced by farmers through 
inability to secure a dependable supply 
of efficient farm labor. They will help 
resolve an important phase of present 
day social unrest. But they cannot be 
determined without careful study and 
analysis of the whole farm labor situa- 
tion, its scope and context, its economic 
and social significance. 

A. G. Buack. 


The 


net working day for ordinary agricultural workers must not exceed 10 hours on 


farms hiring 3 or more laborers. 


The net working week must not exceed 41 hours 


from December to February, 46 hours during March and in October-November, 
and 54 from April to the end of September. 
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Costs of Wheat Crop Insurance 


ENTATIVE costs and amounts of 

insurance under the plan recom- 
mended by the President’s Committee 
on Crop Insurance, for wheat, have 
been worked out by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. These are 
shown in the accompanying maps. 

The President’s committee recom- 
mended that the amount of insurance 
should be a certain percentage of the 
yield per seeded acre on the insured 
farm. Percentages frequently con- 
sidered have been 75 and 50 percent. 

While each farm in a county would 
have an insurance coverage per acre 
based on its own production record as 
recorded or appraised, an approxima- 
tion of the average coverage for farm- 
ers in a county can be obtained by 
applying the insured percentage (75 
percent or 50 percent) to the average 
yield of wheat per seeded acre for the 
county. 

The first map shows the average 
amount of insurance per acre by 
counties based on such a computation. 
It represents 75 percent of the average 
county yield for the 10-year period 
1926-35. Winter wheat areas where 
the average insurance coverage would 
be less than 6 bushels are in western 


Kansas, eastern Colorado, and New 
Mexico. Spring wheat areas where 
the average coverage would be below 
6 bushels are in the Dakotas and in 
eastern Montana. In much of the 
country the average coverage would be 
between 6 and 12 bushels. 

In a large number of the counties 
located in the Corn Belt where soft 
wheat is raised and where wheat is not 
the principal crop, the average covcr- 
age would be between 12 and 18 
bushels. In the Western States also 
the average coverage in many areas 
would be in excess of 12 bushels—in 
some counties nearly 30 bushels. In 
many cases, these high coverages are 
due to high yields resulting from irri- 
gation; of course, they would not 
apply to dry-land farming in these 
counties. 

NDER the committee’s plan for 

crop insurance the premiums for 
each farm would be based on the crop- 
loss experience of the farm and on the 
crop-loss experience of the county— 
each being given equal weight. (The 
procedure for determining the pre- 
miums is described in the Report of 
the President’s Committee on Crop 
Insurance, and in The Agricultural 
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Situation for December 1936.) Aver- 
age county premiums have been cal- 
culated for about 1,600 wheat-produc- 
ing counties from sample farms selected 
in such counties. These are shown in 
the second map, expressed as a per- 
centage of the county average yield 
of wheat per acre. In actual opera- 
tion the premiums would be expressed 
in bushels per acre; they are shown in 
the map as a percentage of yield, 
simply to facilitate comparisons. Data 
are based on the 10-year period 1926-— 
35. 


cover loss from winter-kill and forced 
abandonment in these areas. 

Rates in excess of 20 percent of the 
average yield are shown for the dry- 
farming areas of the Great Plains, but 
these areas are interspersed with and 
bounded by areas with premiums 
ranging from 10 to 206 percent of the 
average yield. In most of the coun- 
try, outside the Great Plains area, the 
premiums would be less than 10 per- 
cent of the average yield per seeded 
acre. 





AVERAGE PREMIUMS PER ACRE FOR INSURANCE 
COVERING 18 PERCENT OF THE AVERACE YIELD ON 
THE INSURED FARM, EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF THE SOUNTY AVERAGE Y‘éLD 
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Premiums in excess of 30 percent of 
the average yield would be necessary 
in parts of western Kansas, the Pan- 
handles of Texas and Oklahoma, south- 
east Colorado, and in South Dakota. 
A large portion of these high rates is to 
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The premiums shown on the map are 
net or loss-cost premiums based only 
on the cost of paying for crop losses 
and include nothing for expense of 
operation. 

Wm. H. Rowe. 


Cotton Goes to Mill 


HIS year’s cotton crop—second 

largest in the Nation’s history—is 
moving rapidly into marketing chan- 
nels. It is expected that domestic 
mills during the current marketing 
year, which ends on July 31, 1938, will 
consume less than the record con- 
sumption of nearly 8,000,000 bales 
last year—less than one-third of the 
23,600,000-bale supply of American 
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cotton in prospect for the 1937 season. 
Part of the remainder will be con- 
sumed abroad; part carried over into 
next vear. 

American cotton growers sold about 
8,000,000 bales of cotton a year to 
foreign mills, or more than half the 
average-size crop during the 10 years 
ended with 1933. But since then, 
exports have dwindled to about 











5,500,000 bales as foreign mills have 
used increasing quantities of cotton 
produced in countries other than the 
United States. 

As American cotton is picked, it is 
hauled to local gins where the lint is 
separated from the seed and the cot- 
ton fibers pressed into bales weighing 
about 500 pounds each. Marketing 
practices vary, but farmers usually sell 
their cotton at the gin or within a 
short time after it is ginned. The 
cotton then ordinarily moves by rail 
or truck to the various markets, ports, 
or direct to domestic mills. 

Since cotton varies widely in quality 
shippers or merchants who handle it 
on the way from gin to mill assemble 
bales of various grades and staple 
lengths into even-running lots required 
by the mills. Many of the 1,200 or 
more cotton mills in the United States 
are in cotton-growing States; many 
use locally grown cotton. At the 
mills, whether in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Texas, 
or California, the cotton is rapidly 
processed—usually spun into yarn, 
since mills ordinarily carry compara- 
tively smal] stocks of raw cotton 
(current mill stocks amount to less 
than 2 months’ consumption). 

ROM August 1, 1936 to July 31, 

1937, or during the 1936-37 cotton 
season, mills in the United States 
consumed 7,950,000 bales of cotton or 
one-fourth more than in the previous 
season and one-tenth more than in the 
previous peak season. Consumption 
was about 30 pounds per capita of the 
population, but the quantity of goods 
bought by ultimate consumers was 
apparently less than the record mill 
output. Available information indi- 
cates that stocks of cotton textiles 
have increased considerably in chan- 
nels of distribution—in mills, in 
finishing plants, in wholesale establish- 
ments, and on shelves of retail stores. 
Thus, spindles and looms are running 
fewer hours per week at the end of the 
first quarter of the 1937-38 season than 
the average for the previous season. 

Cotton prices in mid-October aver- 
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aged about 8 cents per pound, against 
about 12 cents on that date a year ago. 
A decline of 4 cents per pound in the 
price of cotton means a reduction of 
roughly 8 cents in raw material costs 
for a pair of overalls, 3 cents for a 
work shirt, 8 cents for a bed sheet, 20 
cents for an automobile tire, 2 cents 
for a cement bag, and 1 cent for a 
square yard of percale. 

Lower prices for cotton, as they are 
reflected in prices of finished cotton 
products, of course, tend to increase 
purchases to some extent but cotton 
consumption also depends to a consid- 
erable extent upon pay rolls and in- 
comes of cotton consumers and upon 
the rate at which cotton materials are 
used for industrial purposes. Wide 
changes in general business conditions 
generally have a marked effect upon 
cotton consumption. 

HE reduction in sales of cotton to 

foreign buyers emphasize the need 
of maintaining and increasing the uses 
for cotton in the United States. In- 
creased use of rayon has doubtless 
tended to reduce the consumption of 
cotton for clothing—women’s dresses, 
underwear, and men’s hose—and the 
use of synthetic fibers is increasing 
steadily. In 1936 the consumption of 
rayon yarn and staple fiber amounted to 
676,000, equivalent to 478-pound bales, 
against 542,000 in 1935 and only 127,- 
000 bales 10 years ago. Rayon also 
competes with wool and silk and pos- 
sibly other fibers, but synthetic fibers 
have probably displaced more cotton 
than they have all other fibers com- 
bined. Style changes, such as lighter- 
weight underwear for men and women 
and shorter dresses for women also 
tend to reduce the quantity of cotton 
textiles consumed. 

But the development of new uses 
for cotton has tended to increase cotton 
consumption. The automobile came 
at u time when many adverse influences 
were affecting cotton and has helped 
to offset the unfavorable effect of cer- 
tain style changes and synthetic fiber 
competition on cotton consumption. 
Something like three-quarters of a 








million bales were probably used in 
automobile tires and bodies in 1936. 
The Department of Agriculture and 
its various cooperators have assisted in 
the development of numerous new uses, 
among which are consumer-bags for 
fruits and vegetables, cotton bagging 


The Fat of 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the 
United States consumption of fats 
and oils was 5 billion pounds. Con- 
sumption increased to nearly 9 billion 
pounds in 1929, fell off to 8 billion in 
1932, but rose above 9 billion in 1936. 
There has been a further increase 
during the first 9 months of this year. 
Consumption per capita of the popu- 
lation may be only a pound or so 
short of the peak of 74 pounds in 1929. 
Though often referred to collec- 
tively as a unit, the term “fats and 
oils’ represents, in trade and consump- 
tion, more than 2 dozen well-known 
items. But of these items, butter, 
lard, and cottonseed oil represent 55 
to 65 percent of total domestic con- 
sumption. The remainder includes 
linseed, tung, hemp and perilla oils, 
corn, peanut, and soybean oils, coco- 
nut, palm and palm-kernel oils, 
marine animal oils, oleo oil, oleo- 
stearine and other animal fats, olive, 
rape, sunflower, and sesame oils, and 
several others. 

There are three major outlets in 
the United States for consumption of 
fatsand oils. Food represents roughly 
70 percent of total utilization: The 
products include butter, lard, salad 
and cooking oils, vegetable shorten- 
ing, oleomargarine and confectionery 
and bakery products. Soap accounts 
for about 18 percent, including all 
types of hard, soft, andliquid soaps 
for commercial laundries, household 
and industrial purposes. Drying uses 
utilizing about 8 percent, include 
paints, varnishes, linoleum, oilcloth, 
and printing inks. There are several 
hundred less important industrial 
outlets, using 3 to 4 percent of total 
consumption. 
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for cotton, and cotton fabric for 
bituminous-surfaced roads. One diffi- 
culty in developing new uses has been 
that few individual uses for cotton 
require a large quantity; progress in 
developing new uses is necessarily slow. 
Rosert J. CHEATHAM. 


the Land 


ROBABLY more competition ex- 

ists between the various fats and 
oils than is generally recognized. All 
fats and oils have food value and 
practically all are used for food in 
some countries. (Exceptions are tung, 
castor, and croton oils and one or two 
others because of their aperient prop- 
erties.) Whale oil from the Antarctic, 
babassu oil from the interior of Brazil, 
rape oil from India, sunflower oil from 
Russia, palm oil from Africa, coconut 
oil from the Philippines, butter from 
Wisconsin, lard from Iowa, soybean 
oil from Illinois, cottonseed oil from 
the South—all compete directly or 
indirectly. 

While it is true that nondrying oils 
are not generally used in paints and 
the major drying oils are but little used 
for food in the United States, some 
oils are used in both the food and dry- 
ing industries. For example, 64 per- 
cent of factory consumption of soy- 
bean oil in 1934 went into drying 
uses, but in 1936 more than 80 percent 
of it went into food. Marine animal 
oils, too, can be processed for use in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine, 
soap, or paint. Teaseed oil and olive 
oil are so alike that only recently has 
a test been devised with which the 
adulteration of olive oil with teaseed 
oil can be certainly detected. The 
technical characteristics of the several 
oils make each desirable for specified 
uses, but in practical usage the con- 
sumer limits his choice to the most 
suitable oils that are available in 
sufficient quantities at a favorable 
price 

The accompanying chart showing 
materials used in oleomargarine illus- 
trates the extensive substitution that 











MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
OLEOMARGARINE, 1919, AND 1926 TO DATE 
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may take place among the oils entering 
into a manufactured article. 

There has been much variation in 
the constituent elements entering into 
the increasing consumption of fats and 
oils during the last 25 years. In 1921 
the per capita disappearance of butter 
and oleomargarine, lard and compounds 
totaled about 36.5 pounds. In 1929 it 
was 44.5pounds. Through the depres- 
sion years it dropped back to 41 pounds 
and has not yet regained the 1929 
peak. 

HE low point in production of 

fats and oils since 1922 was in 
1935, when the output from domestic 
materials was about 2 billion pounds 
less than the all-time high record 
production of more than 8 billion 
pounds in 1929. The decrease was 
due largely to reduced production of 
cottonseed oil, linseed oil, and lard. 
Total production in 1936 was more 
than three-quarters of a billion pounds 
over 1935, and crop reports indicate 
that vegetable oil production from the 
crops of 1937 may greatly exceed 1936. 

Production of fats and oils from 
domestic materials expressed as a 
percentage of total apparent disap- 
pearance ranged from 90 to 110 per- 
cent during the years 1912 to 1933, 
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with no definite trend. In 1934 
production from domestic materials 
amounted to only 85 percent of total 
consumption; in 1935 production 
dropped to 70 percent; in 1936 produc- 
tion represented 77 percent of total 
disappearance. Prospective large sup- 
plies of vegetable oils from the 1937 
crop are expected more than to balance 
the probable decreased production of 
animal fats. 

The smaller production in 1934 and 
1935 reduced the burdensome stocks 
that had piled up in 1933, and caused 
some significant shifts in import and 
export balances. This situation is 
shown graphically in the following 
chart. 

RIOR to the World War, the 

United States was on an export 
basis as to fats and oils, net exports 
averaging more than 400 million 
pounds in the years 1912-15. Only 
twice since 1916—in 1921 and 1924— 
have total exports exceeded total 
imports; but during the years of total 
net imports, exports of animal fats 
have ranged from 1,200 million pounds 
in 1923 down to 456 million pounds in 
1934, while imports of vegetable oils 
plus oil equivalent of raw materials 
have ranged from 157 million pounds 


NEG. 32:73 








NET TRADE IN ANIMAL FATS, VEGETABLE OILS, AND OIL 
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1916 


in 1913 to 2,157 million pounds in 
1935. 

In 1935 imports of animal oils 
exceeded exports for the first time in 
history; in the same year total net 
imports of fats and oils and oil equiva- 
lent of raw materials were more than 
2 billion pounds, or more than double 


Oil equivalent of oil seeds 


1924 


Dairy Products 


LUID milk and cream and ice 

cream were the only important 
dairy products the consumption of 
which declined during the depression 
of the 1930’s. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics estimates that the 
consumption of fluid milk and cream 
in cities and villages declined 8 per- 
cent from 1930 to 1934. Since 1934, 
however, the trend has been upward 
and it has been estimated that con- 
sumption in 1936 was nearly as high 
as in 1929. 

At the three principal eastern fluid 
milk markets, receipts of milk—good 
indicators of consumption in these 
markets—declined 11 percent from 
1930 to 1934; but receipts have in- 
creased in the last 3 years and are 
back to about the predepression level. 
The percentage decline in cream re- 
ceipts at these markets was about 
twice as much as the decline in milk 
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the net imports of any previous year. 

If and when lard production again 
equals the average production of 1923 
to 1933, or 2.4 billion pounds, the 
surplus must be exported or domestic 
consumption of lard increased at the 
expense of vegetable oils. 

ANNE DEWEES. 


Consumption 


receipts, reaching a low in 1935 of 21 
percent less than in 1930. There has 
been some recovery in cream con- 
sumption, but consumption is. still 
decidedly below the predepression level. 

Consumption of ice cream showed 
the most drastic decline, and the most 
rapid recovery during the period 
under review. From 1929 to 1933 
commercial production of ice cream 
declined 43 percent. In 1936, how- 
ever, production was only 6 percent 
below the 1929 peak and trade reports 
indicate that production in 1937 is 
between 5 and 10 percent more than 
in 1936. 

In each year of the depression the 
consumption of butter, cheese, and 
evaporated milk was higher than the 
1925-29 average. In each year since 
1930 the total consumption of all man- 
ufactured dairy products combined, 
on a milk equivalent basis (including 

















ice cream), was higher than in 1929 
or any preceding year. Changes in 
pay rolls and consumer incomes may 
cause some shift from the use of one 
dairy product to another, but they 
have practically no effect on total 
consumption of all dairy products. 

Since 1900 there were only 7 years 
in which domestic consumption of 
manufactured dairy products differed 
from production by more than 2 per- 
cent. The year to year changes in 
consumption are due primarily to 
changes in production. 

The per capita consumption of 
manufactured dairy products in the 
United States rose from 305 pounds 
(milk equivalent) in the decade of 
the 70’s to 421 pounds in the 90’s and 


to 468 pounds in the past 10 years 
(1927-36). Per capita consumption 
of butter rose rapidly from 1869 to 
1897, but in the last 45 years has 
shown no consistent tendency to 
increase or decrease. The increase 
in per capita consumption of manu- 
factured dairy products since the 90’s 
has becn due to the general upward 
trend in per capita consumption of 
cheese and the marked rise in con- 
sumption of concentrated milks and 
ice cream. In the past decade butter 
has made up about 79 percent of the 
total consumption of manufactured 
dairy products (milk equivalent) com- 
pared with 91 percent in the 30-year 
period 1870-99. 
FE. E. VIAL. 


Turkey Consumption Increased 


HERE was a marked increase this 

year in consumption of turkeys. 
Despite the production—in 1936—of 
the largest crop on record, the storage 
stocks of turkeys have been reduced 
almost to normal size. The Septem- 
ber out-of-storage movement of some 
5 million pounds of turkeys was the 
largest on record for that month. 

The 1937 production of turkeys has 
been estimated at 10 percent less than 
last year’s crop. The supplies of com- 
petitive meats—other classes of poul- 
try, beef lamb, and pork—also are 
smaller. Equally important from the 
standpoint of net returns to turkey 
producers, the bountiful grain crops 
this year have lowered end-of-the- 
season turkey feeding costs. 

Until recent years the production of 
turkeys had been a minor part of the 
regular farm enterprise. But as tur- 
keys were increasingly produced to add 
to the general farm income, the indus- 
try began to expand, slowly at first, 
then with increasing rapidity. Tur- 
key production is now frequently 
referred to as a $50,000,000 industry. 

From 1920 to 1930 there was a slow 
recovery in turkey production as 
growers learned how to raise turkeys 
in confinement, and commercial hatch- 
eries began successfully to experiment 
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with the hatching of turkey eggs by 
artificial methods. 

The first really large crop of turkeys 
was in 1929, when the number raised 
was reported by the Census Bureau 
at 16,794,000 birds. The turkey indus- 
try grew annually thereafter, reaching 
a peak of production of more than 
20,000,000 birds in 1936. 

When turkey production was less 
than 16,000,000 birds, growers had 
little difficulty in selling turkeys at a 
fair price. But when the crop began 
to increase substantially over 16,- 
000,000 turkeys, it became apparent 
that consumer demand must be 
increased. Production problems have 
been more or less solved, but much 
remains to be done to improve mar- 
keting methods. 

In a report by a Special Committee 
on the Turkey Industry, recently 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, it was suggested that con- 
sumption may be increased by making 
fresh-killed turkeys available through- 
out the year, by the production of 
small-type turkeys, the marketing of 
dressed half turkeys and parts of 
turkeys, the manufacture of canned 
turkey products, by further improve- 
ment through grading, and by more 
extensive and timely advertising. 

B. H. BENNETT. 





General Trend of Prices and Wages . 
















































































[1910-14 = 100) 
. Prices paid by farmers for com- 
= modities used in 3— 
: Industrial Farm 
Year and month —_ - wages ? w ati Livingand| wages Taxes ¢ 
modities ! Living tion — 
on 
Eee 225 222 222 174 201 239 209 
eS 142 203 161 141 152 150 223 
SES eee 141 197 156 139 149 146 224 
See 147 214 160 141 152 166 228 
SS ear 143 218 159 143 152 166 228 
EEE Se ee 151 223 164 147 157 168 232 
SEE ee 146 229 162 146 155 171 232 
EERO aE EE 139 231 159 145 153 170 238 
Sa e 141 232 160 148 155 169 239 
Se, 139 236 158 147 1583 170 241 
i Se 126 126 148 140 145 152 238 
RE re 107 207 126 122 124 116 217 
95 178 108 107 107 86 188 
ee 96 171 109 108 109 80 161 
SS ee 109 182 122 125 123 90 153 
iii slic en hiasmieeininined 117 191 124 126 125 98 $154 
Se ee 118 199 122 126 124 
1936 | 
ETS re 119 = See 127 BOP lectsnncses 
CO EEE 120 | aa Pare fe eee 
ee 123 211 124 133 | SS ee 
1937 
|, Se | 125 fb ee Keane 130 ees 
February. .............-- 126 | See | See ere 
Re i ce ciate 128 218 127 139 | EAA Sa e oe 
Ea re 128 SEE ere ro 134 | ee 
ss oak g dateebor 128 | eee SER Seeeecaie 
| 2 ess 127 220 | 129 | 141 sh eT See eS aeee 
AE | 128 — | eee 133  )_ eae 
| SESE eS 128 | Ss See | ARR. TE 
CO EEE 128 215 | 129 | 132 130 | | Sa 
Index numbers of farm prices [August 1909-July 1914= 100] Ratio of 
prices 
Year and month Cotton Truck Meat | Dairy | Chick- All received 
Grains jand cot-)} Fruits rope ani- prod- jens and to prices 
tonseed Crops | mals ucts eggs grea paid 
Aare 232 248 =e 174 198 223 211 105 
ee 112 101 gg BAe 109 156 162 125 82 
ae 106 156 114 143 141 132 89 
ee 113 216 ga 107 159 146 142 93 
ee 129 212 125 150 110 149 149 143 94 
Se — 157 177 172 153 140 153 163 156 99 
eas ’ ; 131 122 138 143 147 152 159 145 94 
RR iit inci aribipipens Ginigabenieiiel 128 128 144 121 140 155 144 139 91 
as 130 152 176 159 151 158 153 149 96 
0 Se 120 144 141 149 156 157 162 146 95 
ee ae 100 102 162 140 133 137 129 126 87 
Se ee ‘ 63 63 98 117 92 108 100 87 70 
eee 44 47 82 102 63 83 82 65 61 
| a ee 62 64 74 105 60 82 7. 7 64 
_ 93 99 100 104 68 95 89 90 73 
i ——E 103 101 91 127 118 108 117 108 86 
Sree | 108 100 100 113 121 119 115 114 92 
1936 
0 | 127 103 97 104 118 126 141 120 94 
SE eee | 134 105 93 99 122 127 133 126 98 
1937 
OEE | 143 107 105 115 128 128 110 131 101 
 _. 146 108 127 143 126 126 101 127 96 
ate Sa cacao | 145 116 133 131 129 125 102 128 97 
ee ere 154 117 142 127 130 120 104 130 97 
0 ae 149 112 152 139 133 116 96 128 96 
ES ee 139 107 157 124 137 113 95 124 93 
_ | 139 106 145 96 144 116 102 125 594 
cae 119 | 90 123 104 151 119 109 123 593 
CS 111 | 74 121 117 144 123 119 118 591 
STS STRESS 93 67 99 130 136 128 127 112 588 
1 Bureau of Labor Statistics Index with 1926=100, divided by its 1910-14 average of 68.5. 
2 Average weekly earnings, New York State factories. June 1914=100. 
3 These indexes are based on retail prices paid by farmers for commodities used in living and production 
reported quarterly for March, June, September, and December. The indexes for other months are inter- 





polations between the successive quarterly indexes. 
4 Index of farm real estate taxes, per acre, 1913=100. 
5 Preliminary. 
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